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, . . -.^HE COLLEGE CURRICULUM AND T^E MARKETPLACE: 
' Academic Dls^fplines and the Trend Toward Vocational ism In the 1970s 



• - ABSTRACT ' • * 

What is taught, what is learned, and how they relate to graduate 
employment: thi$ inquiry endeavors fij^t to l?r1ng these diffuse concerns into 
a structured frame of referenjce,-and then' to interpr^et- the general direction 
of change in this dec.ade.. Instead of j:onsfdering the most renown' universities, 
those most often j/aken to represent American higKer education, the focus here 
is on the broad middle of the academic hiferchy and on the average college 
graduates who immediately enter the 'labor marj$et. At the beginning of the 
seventies a consensus reigned that these institutions ought to elnulate to* the 
best. of their abilities the, academic leaders by keeping pace wi>h the extra- 
ordinary^prolifieration of disciplinary scholarship. - That )ih]s type of 
specialized education bore little relation to ^e likely occupations of 
disci pi inajry graduates was not of great importance urrtil the graduate labor 
markets began to tighten. This inaugurated an accelerating trend toward > 

\ ^ 

vocationalism which has induced these in^tit^utions iWreasingly to stake 

* * ■ ■ \ 

their futures and their discretionary resources upon i'nstrumental subjects. 

■ / ' \ ' 

These developments have 'contributed to* a deteHorfttion 'o'f the former consensus 

on academic values and a certain demoralization of discipl\nary faculty. Yet, 

from t^fe perspective of Thurow's job-competiHqn model, the Wge increase 

in instrumental graduates (outside of some technical fields likV computer 

scienc^e) does not represent a better articulation of education ara employment, 

,nor does it constitute a f)ro,ductive social ,investjTient . Thus, the traditional 

'mission of American undergraduate Education -- disinterested learnifig for 

•cultural enrichment and iniel l/ctiiil develo^ent -- previously overshadowed 

by the academic revolution, now/afopears i1i danger of being displaced by 

< ' ' ' / ' 

vocational prograftis of dubious v&lue. . ^ : 



for 197& the American Association of Higher Education, chose for 
the theme of its dnnual confefence "the relation between higher education and ^ . 
work" (Vermllye >977). The choice was a topical, even an urgent concern-for 
the- assembled representatives of the institutions and supra-Institutional 
agencies of American higher education. By this date It had become clear that 
the. traditional relationship between a bachelor's degree and the preferred , 
occupational. slots In the nation's labor markets 'had weakened or collapsed In , 
numerous fields. More young people-were graduating from college than the 
sluggish markets for highly trained personnel c^Uld abs^.rb, and Income - . 

differentials between college and non-Coilege workers, appeared to be narrowing 
signlfic^ly (Freeman 1976; Freeman S Halloman 1975). The ^threat, to the, well- 
being or American colleg-es and universities was impTicitly recognized. Everyone 
knew that there would be smaller age cohorts entering college by the end of the 
decade;. perhaps a dwindling proportion of those small cohorts would find it 
•economically enticing to go to college (cf. Dresch 1975}. ■ ' ■ . 

\ ^ ' If ope could summarize the sentiments of this AAHE Conference in a few ^ 
■«,rds, obviously an oversimplification, it woul^ be that this impending crisis 
should be resolved in the workplace rather than\n 'campus. Tf pvloyers would 
, grani; gre'ater recognitLon to the benefits of higher education, and if more 
ingenious way?* could be arranged to provide mofe education. to those already , 
employed, American colleges and universities wouldbe guaranteed a sufficient 
clientele to ma1nta1nni.e1r accustomed level of activity. Although tMs woulj 
appear to^be a classi-c "I'm all right. Jack" , response to an unsettling challenge^ 
the representatives of higher education may have been prevented trim contemplat- 
ing fundamental changes -on their side <y some deep-seated^ organizational reflexes 
> l/rom the outside ifmay appear a Timple matter_to alter a College curriculum 
'.iVorder to provide more vocational or practical content. The college course 



list today is usually described as A supermarket or cafeteria; wKy' not just • 
replace some of the items, or rearrange the merchandise?. Unfortunately, the - 

♦ ' ■ 

comparison made by a college president that changing a college curriculum is 

anala^ous to^oving a cemetery is probably closer to the truth. What appears 

* .. •* ■ ' ' ~ * 

on the surface to be f)*agm^nted, atomistic "and maleable in fact possesses a 

resilient inner structure highly Vesistant to external forces. Whether "tommorow's 

college ^gradua^es^ could be equipped with different skills that would make them 

more prized in th^ 1 abor market, and whether they should be, are question-s that 

cannot be treated* in isol ation.^T^ey go to-the heart of what it' is co^eges do, 

and how they are organized to do it. iior is the nexus that binds together these ' 

dvt^sparate concerns difficult to f^d. It lies in the classroom. where professors 

who are- charged to, teach transmit knowledge to" students who have come to learn. 

College knowledge and competition for jobs 

Teaching and lea7nNng--the ^ransmission of knowledge--are so, obviously 
the central^ tasks ,of higher education that it scarcely needs mention. In fact, ' 
the large body of research concerned with the outcomes of higher education 
virtually takes this for granted. Instead such*l i terature concentrates on the 
changes cQllege produces in ^behavior, -earnings and life changes", and how" these 
changes vary for different categories of students, hr for different types of 
institution (Asti^n 1977, Bowen 1977, Feldman & Newcomb 1*973, Pace 1979, SOlmon 
& Taubmarrn973). The subject of what students learn is frequently addressed' by 
college officers and .spokesmen for higher education, who are innately disposed 
to make rather far-reaching and unsubstantiated claims in this regard. A similar 
distortion occurs whenever controversies over curriculum arise: relatively minor 
(^hanges.in the courses students take are assufrS to produce substantial effects 

in the eventual mental make-up of graduates. However, in order\o distinguish 

/■ 

how a graduating senior differs from an entering freshman, and to consider why • 
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- , -"^ ' r t ■ 

. .. ' ' ' - 3 - / • ^ 

-that graduate should receive a preipiuifl-in t|ie labor-market, It ^ould seem 
necessary first to obtain a realistic assessment of what th^ student might 
h^ve learned durfng four years of attending classes. Although this is a 
potentially an -immense task, the problem- can be cljarified considerably by^ 
uhdertaking a rudimentary classification of J:he^hrngs that colleges teach.. 

First there is the larg$ and unwieldy category that could be called 
general knowledge.' This would encompass both basic skills acquired or refined, 
plus the diverse bits and clumps of inTormation that are picked up during the*" 
course of ilndergraduate studies. In bot+i cases any benefit derived from this 

knowledg'e is likely to be indirect, and any subsequent utility a random , 
* *" . * ^ * 

^^LCurrence, Bgsic skills would certainly include^ fundamental mathemati<^s , like 
calculus or statistics; and would also incl.ude 'the improv'fement of language skills 

St 

or acquiring general compdtencQ in one. of the fine arts or a foreign language. 
Information of a general character (i.e. -with low disciplinary specificity) is 
available in profusion from entry-level courses 'in the social sci<^nces, literature, 
history, or introductory science course^. Much of the first two years of college 
is in fact designed „to aygment the student's stock of general knowledge. The 
importance ^of this aspect of knowledge should not be underestimated. Superficially 
perhaps the most di isting(4sj3.ing features of a college graduate are due to the 
greater qu^TrtiTT and (because it is learned from highly competent sources) ^ 
superior qiiality of their general knowledge— their facility with language, their 
' acquaintance with a wider universe of facts, etc. . . ■. 'But the difference goes 

ft 

deeper. Wider general knowledge sho.y,ld go along with greater ability to size-up > 

problems, make causal inferences, to deal intelligently with matters transcending 

■ > . 
ones immediate reals of experience. 

/ ^Beyond these types of general ^-knowl edge students' are invariably required - 
to attain .RIO re. -special i zed knowledge in order to qualify for a bachelor's degree. 
However^ the spe'cialized knowledge a student concentrates in may take either of 
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two readily distinguishable forms--disciplirvary knowledge' or instrumental 

knowledge. - . 

Academic disciplines provide th^ infrastructure of American colleges, 
-and universities. They are the usual bases for department, as well as most 
course offerings. Yet, an academic di-scipline is a difficult entity to define. 
It 1s at once a tangible organization, but 'one erected upon a largely implicit, 
exceedingly messy, -sometimes badl^ overgrown cognitive foundation. This ^ 
foundation, the cognitive domain of the discipline, is a well -mapped territory 
where each practitioner occupies a, definite location; and it is sections of 
thl-t domain that are marked out and offered to students in the form of courses. 
The cognitive domain itself is both closed and constantly expanding. The 
organizational imperative of discip.1 ines is the constant -expansion of ifheir 
base, the continScil discovery of new knowledge along with periodic reassessment 
and consolidation of .|he old. However, this cumulation of knowledge only takes 
place w^in a structure of assump^tions that order the material, determine what 
is relevai^t, and establish what methods are acceptable. This is primarily 
because the phenomenon under investigation must t^e to some'extent isolated in 
order to be understood. It is also due ta the fact that the questions to be 
asked and tTi^ methodology to be employed are a function of the body of existing 
knowledge in the discipline. The essential point, then, is that disciplinary 
knowledge, by origin and by' nature, serves the special purposes of the 
discipline that engenders it. It is only a partiat )^fl ection of the, real 
world,- refracted through the particular limiting conditions inherent to that 
cognitive domain. This is perhaps most evident in the social and behavioral 
sciences, where each discipline examines human activities from a distinctly 
different perspective. But'it "is also true for the discipline of history, 
which depends upon enormous selectivity, amorphous abstractions and "vast 
impersonal forces" to fashion the. real world of the past into meaninful patterns 



-5,- -? 

The natural sciences are more obviously recondite and theoretical, an^ more 



s'ingle-minde'dly dedicated to expanding their 'Own particular frontiers of 
knowledge. X. 
Instr'umental knowledge*, by way of 'contrast, exists for an ulterior 

i • a * 

end. It is intended to be useful in a practical or vocational sense—to permit 

* 

those who have it to do things that are valued in the workplace. Instrumental 
subjects ,in the university may'be organized much like academic disciplines, 
but they ultimately operate on different principles. The creation of hew 
knowledge may be an'^mportant objective, but it is not an end in itse-lf. These 
subjects are more likely to borrow general features of their intellectual- 
technology from the disciplined (theory, concepts, methods), rather than generate 
tfieir owffT^An^, when it comes to evaluat:ion, the ultimate criteria of success 
lie in the realm of application. 

It is commonly argued that much of the learning in college takes place 
outride of the classroom, that the expefiencTe of college produces important 
so«f1al/zafion effects and contributes, to 'some aspects bf moral development 
(cf. Bowen 1977). However, even-though these things might,,-bG learned in college, 
they are not explicitly taught there. ,This fiiakes them -w-some sense opt-fonal 
> outcomes- A student living at home while attending classes (or not attending . 
classes at all),' for example, might quite impervious to these types of 
socialization effects. The case for positive moral effects of college is even 
more dubious. The prosaic truth is that a bachelor's degree only signifies 
that the recipient has at one time or another completed the requirements for 
the 32-40 courses listed on his or her transcript. The content of these courses 
can be classified as gene/al , disciplinary or instrumental knowledge. 

The exact mix of these forms of knowledge would naturally vary fbr 
each individual graduate. It is nevertheless possible to assign graduates to 
either a disciplinary or an instrumental orientation according to their field 



of concentration (Table 1). Although some fields a*re more difficult to 
classify than others, the most ambiguous cases are in specialties of little 

I. 

•numerical^ importance. There is no ambiguity about the general 'trend in this • 
decade away from di^fplMjiary majors in favor of the instrumental_;Subjects J 
This trend is all the n;iore striking in light,of the s.te^dy decline in^education 
majors. * In the class of 197-7. business majors surpasseT\ducation gra^jates as 
the largest category of graduates, comprising one of every six bachelor's ' ' 

^ . ^ *■ ■ 

degrees. It would be easy to attribute this trend Solely to the pressure of 
,an ever-tightening job market. In fact, it will be shown that disciplinary 
graduates and instrumental graduates face fundameatally different market 
conditions. First, however, it is necessary to specify in so^ne detail the 
linkages between higher education and jobs. . . \^ 
/ Several aspects of this relationship have been .clarified by Lester 

Thurow (1975) in an influential challenge of neo-classicaleconomic doctrine. 
^His starting point is the finding, corroborated in a number of studies, (cf. 
Collins 1979), that -productive labor skills are largely learned on the job. 
This means that potential employees, especially for entry level positions, are 
not really offering their skills for hire; they are seeking training opportunities 
in order to acquire the skills that will in t^me make them productive and 
efficient workers. Thus the competition is for jobs, not wages as in neo- . 
classical economics; and Thurow accordingly labels his perspective a "job 
competition model." It i-s-in the interest -of ^mployers to choose employees who 
will be able to produce more than they cost in the shortest possible time. The 
fitness of a candidate for a f>articular job depends upon his or her "background 
characteristics", which indicate appropriateness for a position and/or relative 



ability. Fitness also depends upon the amount of "training cost^ that will 

have to be born.e by the employer. Hig^^r education is relevant to both -these 

considerations. A bachelor's degree as a background characteristic has long 
or. . 



Table 1: Bachelor^ Degree Awarded by Americ^axi Colleges -end Universities 
by Subject. (1?.- thousands) - ^ ^ ^ . 



ACADEMIC DISCIPLINES: 
Biological Sciences 
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Business, < 
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Education 
Engineerinjg 
Applied Fine Arts 
Health Prof^ 
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been a. screening dev-ic^^rtfor certain |e.vels of employment since it is a 
fairly reliable and conyen-ient indicator of preferred social Sind — 
intellectual qualitie*S.. In technical fields a B.S. a>so signifies |hat 



part of the anterior- training costs have been covered by the employee. 
An engineer, for examp.le, still learns much of his^ trade on the j^, but' 

V 

his edu'cat^on prov.ides, a prior and necessary base upon which this learning, 
occurs. Since each job candidate's qOal if ications are "to some extent different, 
-ThurDW visualizes Ihe job seekers as forming a "labor qifeue" with the most- 

' . .. - " • . * / ■ /,i 

\lesirable employees at the head of the'line. ' [ ~. . 

,. v., - ■ * ' . 

/The situa'tion of instrumental graduates can be readily described in 

terms of Thut^ow's framework. Their occupationally specific education -has 

groomed them for one, and sometimes only one,- distinct labor queue. Their 

p!?ibrity in t^at queue is unchallengeable by any outsiders. One can assume 

that they possess -a selective affinity for their chosen career; ^that this 

has been further reinforced through socialization during their specialized ^ 

ff . _ „ 

education; ar).d in most cases that some of the potential training costs have 
al ready b^en borne by the candidate. The position of any instrumental 
graduate 'in , his or her specific labor queue, then, ought to depend largely 
upon factor! related to schooling. 

The case of disciplinary graduates is far more ambiguous." For them. • 
the relationship between what is learned^in college. and skills or abilities 
•that will be utilized on-the job is exceedijigly loose. The dimensions of tbis 
relationship may be exposem by posing the(question : how important is the 
qual ity of disciplinary knowledge (as recoggized in the discipline) learned 
by ttie disci|)l i nary graduate for his or her opportunities after graduation? 
In otheir words, do the level of instruction received and the relative 

y 

achievement of a graduate have a significant influence upon at least the 4^ 
Xpunediate .postgraduate career? The answer, not surpri*^ingly, depends upon 
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what the disciplinary graduate attempts to do. Th^ following table 

estimates the significance of the content of a discipl inary bachelor'a degree- 

for entry to and subsequent performance in six common caree)^ al ternatives^ 

TABLE 2 .^ Importance of Disciplinary Knowledge for Disciplinary Graduates 
in Possible Career Paths 

entry pe-rformance 

Graduate school in discipline + ' -+ 

Professiona.l school ♦ +' , 0 

.^Teaching (in subject, pQSt-prim.) 0 , + 

* Discipl ine-related work (?)\ '' 0 0 

' Civil service positon ' - - " * 

Teneral training position. - ♦/ v. 

_(e.g. management, salef 



/ ■ ' . ' , . + =. large importance 

. KEY:. . 0 = little importance./ 
, " ' - - ■ - = no importance 

The first -two categories, the'qnes for which disciplinary knowledge is 

.-> . ' 

most important, do nt)t pertain to occupations at all, but rather to the option 
"of undertaking more advanced and, more specialized schooling, (Neverthel e^, 

the influence 61^ this sector upon the labor markets for college graduates 

will be apparent , below. ) Here entrance is determined largely by college 
Ifel^hievement (course grades) arid relative scores on standardized tests which 

reflect. course content (GRE, LSAT, or MGAT). Undergraduat/I^ disciplinary 
'knowledge will obviously be highJy relevant for a st^udent continuing on in 

graduate school; it will be somewhat relevant in medical school; and it-will 

, probably play a comparatively minor role for 'the student of law. 

For those, who enter post-primary teaching .(i -e. who have disciplinary , 

majors land minors, plus a teaching -certificate) the content of their courses 

« 

should retain some significance, ^his category has always constituted a large 
proporti^ of the, di scipl inary graduates. The widely publicized deterioration 
of "the mark'et for teachers during the 1970s has undoubtedly affected the 
career choices of many students. Statistics on the number of post-primary 
teaching candidates are not avail^ible, but thfere is no reason to think that 



0 



\ 



-their Xttuation w6u1d be disislmiUr'v.to elementary education majors; That 
group decline4, SS^Mn absolute numbiers from* 1972 to 1976, .or from 10^% of 
an bachelor'. s degrees to just 61-2%. It seems most probable, then, that the 
weakening of this single market for col lege -graduates accounts in itself 

* » 

for a portion of the overall decline of 'discipl inary majors. • 

The category of "discipline-related work" could be regarded as lail^gely 
hypothetical. While one could cull hundreds of such jobs fronHpubl i cat ions 
on caj^eers, there, ar^ for the most part few positions of this type«, and t^e 
disci'pl inary'^'knowledge they require is likely to be a small and rather 
perfunctory part of the discipline's cognitive domain- The English major 
fortunate enough to .lan'd a j^b as^an editorial assistant will te operating 
.quite differently than in a literature class. Biology or 'chemistry majors 
might find more jobs to choose from in their subject, but they would probably 
ijivolve someMiing like operating sophisticated inst^rumentation. Tasks - 
requiring the kind^of theoretical (^rasp that academic disciplines routinely 
require are generally assigned to workers'with demonstrably greater 
competence--i .e. with graduate degrees or considerable relevant experience. 

The final two categories define a general labor queue for college 
graduates covering both the' public and the private sectoi^s. U^re what is 
learned in college cl-as^rooms has little direct bearing upon the activities 
df the workplace. There are a few or no^nterior skills required because these 
positions represent, explicitly or implicitly, training opportunities. Hence, 
this market can be conceptualized for the purposes of this essay as a single, 
undiffcrentiated^labor queue. In fact, for actual matching of applicant and 
job a great deal of differentiation must take place. However, this would be 
done oh the basis of a variety of background characteristics besides college 
ma'jor. With the collapse -of the teaching market in this decade-the general.'- 
graduate labor queue has perfor.ce become the primary job-hunting area for. 
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'disciplinary bachelors. However, they have.no monopoly in these markets. 

They might have to compete with instrumental bachelors wha have "spieled ov.er" , 

from specialized lat^or queues with excess graduate^- And, the most desirable 

training slots might go to general business majors 1n\the private sector^ or 

publip administration graduates in the civil service. Nevertheless,' . . 

disciplinary bacheloj^s must still find^s^heir relative places in the general 

graduate labor queue. Furthermore, 'it should be ev.ident tffat the spe^'fic^ 

contents'of th^ir college major will t>e -of no direct use^ for landing oj;^'" 

laboringin these potential jobs.- This raises the question once moreJ^but 

in a more specific and acute manner, of what .college contributes to the . 

suitability of disciplinary graduates for general positions. . ^ 

A wide variety of arguments have been presented to the effect that a 

college'leducation is largely a screening device of employers for selecting' 

\ . ■ « 

relatively high-intell igence and desirable social characteristics' (cf. Dore 

1976). This is undoubtedly an important factor operating with the -graduate 
labor markets, 'but it is not sufficient in itself to explain the'relation 
between schooling and work. Screb^iing for intelligence could be accomplished 
more efficiently through existing standardized tests, and socialization might 
be done more reliably at finishing schools. The'ov^r-riding purpose of college 
is cognitive learning; any analysis that ignores this^act is certain to end 
In facile cynicism (cf. Collins 1979). This means, then, that the traditional 
and often hackneyed claims about the intellectual ^benefits of a college education 
must be given serious consideration in order to ascertain the qualifications of 
disciplinary graduates. There is an immediate problem, however, of distinguish- 
ing the alleged^ benefits of general knowledge\icquired more or less by all 
graduates, from those of disciplinary knowledge, the special attribute of the 
disciplinary graduate. 

There is little guidance in the literature for making this distinction. 
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studies on the cognitive outcomes of college are difficult enough to 
interpret without even approaching these nuances. But, one can still 
hypothesise an Ideal -typical importance for disciplinary knowledge--a residue 
of Intellectual capabilities that ren\ain wi.th.th'e graduate after course contents 

\ ■ ■ ' ' ' f " 

are forgotten. These are sometimes cal'led^De process '^oducts as opposed to 
the end products of-learjiing (Dore"1976). More specifically, they include 
"the most basic learning processe^V: • 



those, by which we abstract order from our experience and in . 
the process elaborate new means of discrimination for the 
distl/latlon of' further order. The'essentlal product of 
sucfvrrocesses is not knowledge in the discursive sense, but 
• ' is manifest ra^laer as aptitude, skill, c'apacity, motivation, 
dfscrimination, intuition and/ rational ity. (Hawkins 1973, 
' p. 491). ' ■ ■ ' 

Advanced instruction in a discipline ought to accomplish such learning on a 

very high l^evel. While the first" two years of college are primarily intended 

to acquaint the student with broad theoretical issues and to stimulate 

reflection on various aspects of the human condition, advanced learning 

demands more controlled thought based upon the accumulated knowledge and 

reigning methods of the discipline. It is this type of intellectual endeavor 

that^ should develop and jFortify a student's capacity to deal with "cognitive 



complexity" (Spaeth '1976 )|. Working within the specific paradigms of disciplines 
necessarily develops deeper mental paradigms governing ways of thinking: the 
relationship between factual evidence and general concluVions; how to see 
problems from different perspectives; the ability to collect, organize and>^' 
present' knowledge; critical analysis; the capacity for self-directed learning; 
and, emulation of the intellectual standards of dif^ciplifiary scholarship. Such 
themes could be elaborated ad nauseum . However, the essential point is that 
these qualities ca^nnot be assimilated through Introductory textbooks--the dry 
distillation of past research. They require the active participation of the 
student, even in the rudimentary and contrived setting of the classroom, in 

^ f 
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\the continual ferment of disciplinary scholarship. ' 
^ irthls line of thought Is something less than'a revelation it would ; 
be because American higher Education is .virtual ly-spredicated upon the 

* * . ♦ 

assumption that four years of undjsi,rgraduate ,5tudy produces benefits such as 
th^se. And, most well-placed observers would ^probably agr^e -that prop.eMy 



prepared disciplinary graduates exhibit these qualities. However, not many 

I ■ ■ ^ ■ • 

'Would go so f ar Bs to- argue that all 400,001) of the, 1976 disciplinary bachelors . 
were 'imbued with these intellectual virtues. This consideration somewhat com|)li- 
"cates- the question of the value of a disciplinary degree. . 

It is both natural and obvious that the le^C'els of achievement of college 
grajjw'ates would vary widely. »The extent of cognitive learning cor^relates most 
strongly with the initiai abilities of students (Astin 1973). Given the 
differential selectivity oT American colleges, these students are distributed 

4 yT 

according^to abilities over institutions of vastly different quality. Alejcander 
' ^ Astin has noted, that, Hhe least able students in highly selective colleges are 
in general academically superior, to the most able students in the least "selective 
colleges" (1971, p. 31). Jt is difficult to establ ish" rel iably juitjwhat th^- 
impact. of college quality upon learning would be for students of equal abilities. 
Nevertheless, the conclusion of Lewis Solmon (1973) that the relative benefits 
of high quality tlistitutions were disproportionately greater for high ability 
students seems quite pl^^usible. It would seem a likely hypothesis that the 
incidence of Jthe intellectual benefits of disciplinary study would exhibit a 
similar pattern, irer^hAt disciplinary graduates of high ability who attended 
higher quality institilions would most*strongly manifest the mental ■ attributes 
expected and desired of graduates. The reasons for this are inherent to 
discipl inary knowledge (the means . employed to achieve this end). First, it is 
recondite in the sense that it demands the comprehension of consi^able prior 
knowledge of facts and methods. Secondly, insofar as disciplines are alive 
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they^ are /Occupied with the changing understanding of the phenomena 'in their 
cognitive domain. "Vital" disciplinary knowledge is consequently complex arid 
difficult becay^e it J argely , consists of puzzles that .have onl^ recently been j 
solved: \^ ' ^ 

■ The lasting benefits of advanced disciplinary study, then, would seem to 
depend upon ability, motivation an<) institutional setting. Student's. of modest 
^ ■ abilities with passive or perfunctory approaches to their course work, -and 

located in departments, remote from the intellectull .life -ofthe disciplines 
would doubtless still acquire a certain amount of casual knowledge; ^however, 
they would be unlikiely to cultivate the deeper mental pradigms that, constitute 
the residual benefits of disciplinary training. Moreover, there is good reason. ■ 
to suspect that a large proportion of the disciplinary graduates competing for 
preferment in the general graduate labor queue fall within this category. 

Those students who are most succejssful in their undergraduate studies jiave 
a high propensity to continue on to graduate or professional school. Elit» 
universities now send three-fifths of their grjiduating classes directly to 
graduate and professional schools, and perhaps another fifth intend to follow 
at some later date. A. global estimate of the proportion of discipl inary graduates 
who* immediately pursue post-graduate students in the disciplines, plus' first-year 
graduate students in the disciplines, plus first-year students in law and medicine 
■ (154,000 total for 1976) with the number of disciplinary graduates (405,^00 for 
1976).' From this it seeni^likely that three of eight {3S%) disciplinary graduates 

stayed in school-, although the percentage was certainly greater for men (46%) 

i 2 
than it was for women (28%). Thus, the obverse meaning of this fact is that 

the disciplinary graduates who entered the labor i^^arket represent a negatively 
selected population. They are heavi,ly drawn from the academically less successful- 
half of all disciplinary grg;lu4tes--those who have been least well served by 
their disciplinary studieW / 
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Disciplinary graduates who enter the general graduate labor queue would 
once ha've been considered the stereotypical product of /(merican higher education 
Presently they constitute no more than 25%' of each year"' s .graduating class. 
Although' they -are probably not,the^ost gifted graduates of the. systernjj; they 
.are nevertheless intellectually able" in, comparison to the genera! popu>atilon. 
'ime 45% of young Americans go to college after high sc/iool (60%, of high school 
graduates), yet according to the Bureau of the Census only 20% of an age cohort 
manage to graduate from college by age 24. Open admissions to American colleges 
has riot ^et degeiji^r^rted into open commencement- Some slackards obviously do 
make it through -(as they always have), but for most of the unfit the course is 
simply too arlfuous, too frustrating, and finally too 'long. A college degree 
is consequently still a significant "screen", requiring ability and application, 
and in the end guaranteeing superior general kno/ffedgT and basic skills. If tl^ 
disciplinary graduates in the general graduate labor queue- are not the cream of 
this population of graduates, neither are they the dregs. Students with the 
weakest academic abilities preponderantly avoid concentrating in a discipline. 
This amorphous quarter of recent graduating classes essentially are, and fpr 
convenience may be called, the "middling grads." 

When the educational experiences .of the middling grads is comparecj to 
that of their more able classmates bound for graduate study, fundamental 
differences emerge. Between the future gradu-ate students-^nd their faculty 
mentors a symbiotic j^elationship ex-ists: Professors creating and disseminating 
knowledge according to the culture of th^ir discipline provide thes« students 
with information of immediate value for their career preparation, while also 
giving them challenging material for developing their intellectual prowess. 
Th^^iddling grads, however, have ^mewhat less ability and considerably less 
motivation to follow their tfeachers into the recondite and esoteric reaches of 



disciplinary scholarship. Their minimal accoiip 




ishments consequently do not 
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greatly Improve their powers of ratiocination. The result is a lack of 



•congruence between the disciplinary culture and the needs of the middling . 
stud^ts: . These ^udents tend to hinder the processors' fulfillment of their 
disciplinary roles, while the advanced disciplinary instructior^they receive 
offers them little, of lasting benefit. ^ ~ ^ 

This picture may be an oversimplification, but the dysfunctional relation- 

1 ■ ' ^ 

ship it reveals between stodeats arid teachers within- a substantial part of 

American higher education is not. The existence of this dysfunction has in 

fact given rise to powerful pressures that have acted upon American higher 

education in two related but different ways. First, the disciplinary curriculum 

has come under heavy pressure as a result of student defections ^nd the reactions 

^of college administrators fearfijj of losing enrol Iments. _ Secondl\, the weakness 

of the disciplinary curriculum has had repercussions on the organizational 

influence of the disciplinary faculty^ As the' importance of their organizational 

technology has depreciated, so has the weight of discipl inary. criteria In 

complex equations determining higher educational, pol icy at all levels. Both^ 

•these developments are among the most important of this decade for American. 

colleges and universities. However, in order to distinguish what is revolutionao 

about these movements from what is essentially "a reassertion of ubiquitous forces 

it is necessary to view the developments of the seventies in a larger historical 

> 

perspective, • • . > 

- \ » 

The academic revolution anci beyond 

In a famous essay written in the mid-fifties, David Riesman depicted American 
higher education as a long, snake-like procession. At its head were perhaps ^^^^ 
institutions of good academic quality more or less keeping pace with the leading 
institutions. In- the middle ranks things becairie^ore muddled: institutions had 
to respond to incompatible incentives to emulate what . they perceived to be the 




trends among 'the academic leadership, -yet also meet the parochial demands 

of their local constituencies. At the tail of the procession Riesman found 

intellectual torpor among institutions that "are colleges only by grace of > 

semanitic generosity" (Riesman 1956, p. 49). Although this essay is^ sometime^ 

» 

interpreted a^ indicating a process of follow-the-leader, Riesman's ultimate 
point is quite different. Despite a certain degree of "academic isomorphism" 
near the front of the procession, the growing com^exity of American higher 
education seemgd to assure "that no single prestige^^'slfem can doii1ina1;e the 
great variety of subsystems" (p. 24). ' >. ^ 

Only a decade later, Riesman, in collaboreftion with Christopher Jencks, 
described an entirely different situation. An "academic revolution," in the 
fifties just perceptible- among the top third of institutions, had by the late 
sixties transformed the bulk of American higher education (Jencks & Riesman 1968) 
The underlying caiise of the revolution was the- unprecedented expansion of higher 
education, but the soldiers of the revolution were young Ph.D. 's , trained in 
disciplinary scholarship af^r^search universities, who staffed the burgeoning 
departments and multiplying campuses. With them and partly because of them came 
the tacit acceptance of a single model throughout most of th^e academic procession 
This was the "university college" of the leading academic in,sti tutions'^whtch 
essentially prepares its_ students for graduate and professional- schools through 
an immersion" in advanced disciplinary scholarship, "^i^h a model implicitly 
assumed a unidimensional standard of merit based upon , academic excellence which 
would apply in different ways to both students and faculty. Dimiig the lS60s, 
then, the universit^ollege rather suddenly became the "fruition of the academic 
revolution at the undergraduate lev^," and "the model for the future." Many of 
•the special -interest colleges near the tail of the academic procession were able 
to resist its allure. However, to appreciate the true extent of the academic 
revolutlao-' it is best "td exchange Riesman's metaphor for the more concret^ 
Carnegie classif vcation of insti-tutions of higher education (See Jable 3). 
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TABLE 3: Carnegie Classification of Institutions of Higher Education* 



Research Universities II 

Research Universities II 

Doctorate-Granting Universities I 

,Doctorate-Granting Universities II 

Comprehensive Universities & 
. Colleges I : Publ ic 

Comprehensive Universities & 
Colleges I: Private 

Comprehensive Universities & 
Colleges II 



Liberal Arts I 

Liberal Arts II 

Spe(i'ial ized; Institutions 
(undergraduate) 



1976 

enrol Irjjent ('000s) 
1,144. 
802.7 
804.8 « 
304.6 

2,055.8 

. 571.6 

542.1 
153.5 
377-7 
182.8 • 



TOTAL 



6,939.6 



% 

16.5 
11.6 
11.6 
K 4-4 ■ 

29.6 

7.8 
2.2 
5.4:. 
2.6 

IQO 



status 

+ 
+ 

0 
0 



\ 



0 




KEY: + = true university college 
0 = quasi university college 
- = non unit.versity colMg^ 
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* Not including two-year colleges, predominately graduate or non-degree 
specialized institutiops and instituions of non-traditional study. 

SOURCE: Carnegie Council on Policy Studies 'in Higher Education, A Classifica- 
ation of Institutions of Higher Education. Revised Edition, Berkeley, 
California: 1976. 

The classification attempted in Table 3, while admittedly crude, still - 
provides a clearer picture of the head, middle' and tail*\)f the academic procession, 
Since the enrol ImeJit figures given here include graduate and professional students 
they may only be employed for schematic purposes. Nevertheless, it would seem 
that about a. quarter of undergraduates are in degree-granting institutions 
of the university-college type, where 1t could be assumed that their studies are 



largely a prelude'^to graduate or professional schools. A s i mi laT proportion , 
attend institutions clearly below the threshold where academic criteria become 
a major concern. The academic revolution may have affected this latter -type of 
institution, in numerous ways^ but either their traditional mission or their 
limited resources have generally prevented them from*^cepting the challenge 
of competition in the academic mode. 'This leaves perhaps half of all under- 
graduate students in colleges and universities that ' have .been substantially * 
transformed by the academic revolution. In fact; most of the 300+ public 
institutions in these categories (compared with only 29 private schools) may be 
said in a fundamental way to be the creatures of the academic revolution. Many 
are teachers colleges that have raised themselves to university staty^^ 
enhancing their academic stature, strenghthening the faaulty and offering graduate 
degrees.' Others are branch compuses of research universities, and still others 
are Onits of multicampus systems, such as the J^alifornia State Colleges, SUNY and 
CUNY. In either case a fairly comprehensive offering of specialized courses and 
a partial faculty orientation to research are institutionalized throughout the 
system. It was in this large middle of America-n academia, then, and more precisely 
in its discipl inaf^y departments, that the transformation described by Jencks and' 
Riesman was most revolutionary.' 

The accomplishments of the academic revolution should be given their due. 
From the standpoint of disciplinary scholarship it constituted an extraordinary 
upgrading of the undergraduate curriculum. And, the research effort of American 
universities during this period set the standard for the world. What is most 
astonishing about these developments in comparison with other national . systems 
of, higher education is the' breadth that was achieved in high quality undergraduate- 
education and in faculty involvement in the frontiers of disciplinary research . 
If Jencks and Riesman have provided a rather ambivalent chronicle of the academic 
revolution, Talcott Parsons and Gerald Piatt have written an apotheOsis of its • 



principles. The American University (1973) is predicated upon the revolutionary 
axiom that graduate training and research is the core sector of the university 
where the commi tment^o cognitive rationality is translated into the oanons 
Of the various disciplines. When these same disciplines are taught at the 
undergraduate level the professors funcl^on^as role-models and socializing agents 
for students, thereby upgrading students' cognitive rat-^bfiality while simultaneously 
promoting its internalization and integration. As indicated earlier in'this paper, " 
this/t)roces>s operates admirably within at least the elite'sector of American higher 
education— the sector that provided the inspiration for the Parsons-Platt ideal 
type. But, realistically, how effective has It been for the middling grads, 
especially the half of American collegians clustered in those middling institutions 
created by the^Sfefdemic revolution? 

Nell Smelser touched on just this question in an Epilogue to The Anip rican 
University. He suggested that the cognitive upgrading that occurred In those 
middling colleges ^nd universities was probably accompanied by a considerably 
diminished degree of socialization, and that this would cast some serious doubts \ 
upon its impact on graduates^. However, Smelser' s highly theoretical reservations 
actually. came -in the wake of a more'widely publicized, and more policy-oriented, 
reaction to the academic revolution— the Report on Higher Education (1971) ^ 
sponsored by the H.E.W. Office of Education and chaired by Frank Newman. The - 
Newman Report, as it is usual ly cal 1 ed , specifically condemned several integral 
features of the academic revolution or the Parsons-Pl att conception of higher 
'education- caused by the emulation of the research universitiy and "reforms 
designed to make undergraduate*^ education more like graduate, education . " It also 
criticized the "lockstep" whereby students reflexively followed high school with 
' four years of college, and disapprovingly noted the uncritical and inappropriate 
valuation that American society then seemed to be placing on college credentials. 
The authors of the Newman Report, like Smelser, felt that the current system 



was especially failing to meet the needs of students at non-selective institutions 
in the middle of the academic ranks. Their remedy for these deficiencies basically 
involved promoting a wider range of. options .in undergradua^te education. They 
particularly wanted to -interrupt the usual pattern of college-going, so that 
students could acquire the skills they felt they needed when they felt they -needed 
them. The Newman Report thus leads to a series 'of conclusions that are diametrical 
ly opposite those implied, by the Parsons-Plat^t, analysis. It puts forth, "skil 1 s 
and training" as the ends of college learning--i .e. the direct, products of 
cognitive investment; whereas the process products of a college education emerge 
from The American Univers ity as the most important outcomes. Instead of sociaN 
ization to rational modes of behavior in the university, the Newman Report . would 
like young people to become socialized to the world of work, and to relate to 
the university as a recurrent source of instrumental knowledge. For both sets 
of authors- no particular subjects are inherently necessary to the curriculum;" 
however. Parsons and Piatt would require that courses conform to the rigorous 
professional standards of the academic mode, while the Mewman Report advocated 
scuttling that professionalism in order to introduce practitioner-knowledge (and . 
ideally the practitioners too) from the workplace. This 1-ist of contradictions 
could obviously be continued, but the fundamental dichotomy it represents should 
by now be fully apparent. Moreover, it cannot be bridged by arguinti that each 
alternative is appropriate to a different species of s'tudent: the issues involved 
are in fact universal ones. They could be debated just as fiercely at the end 
of the seventies as they were at the beginning. Nevertheless, the writings' that 
have just been discussed, and the wider literature they represent, are specific 
to a particular stage in the development of ^erican higher education. They 
constitute the recognition of and the coming to terms with the academic revolution 
of the 1960s. - " ^ 
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p . The* hypertrophy of i nstruniepta1<l sm 

" . «u It has now been approxViately a decade since the 'consumation .of the 

' • academic revolution. During ,tn^.s^\ye a rs the university college de|Dicted by . 

Jencks and Riesman has^certainly 'ceased being the model of the future, but t)n 
the other hand, the counter-revolution advocated in the(^ewman Report has also 
failed to materialize. The revolution nevertheless ha^ clearly begun to unravel. , 

■ ^. . ' aL. 

Not, of course, at the leading institutions: there acadelTrfc life largely continues 
tq be governed by the imperatives -of disciplinary inquiry. But in the nti'ddle ranks, 
where the academjc revolution brought the discipl ines confidently into the 
■ascendancy, .their position -has now eroded. And, so has their confidence.- Insti- 
J. ^ tutions-that during the 1960s sought to boost their academic prestige have 

lately been concerned about establishing remedial programs. If. they should^ be 
so fortunate as to b^ able to make new appointments, they will undoubtedly be in 
instrumental rather than disciplinary departments. In some ways the momentum 

; 

of the academic revolution has scarcely been s:lowed, most notably perhaps in the 
. " continuing. fragmentation and specialization of the disciplinary curriculum. But, , 

in other fundamental matters the, rea^stimjjs^^en evident. In particular, the 
cultivation of academic values during the 1960s caused a s'ignifigant bx)ost in 
the prestige, and organizational standing of faculty and departments, but the 
tendency of the 1970s has been for academic priorities to be eclipsed- by competing 
claimants. • The diso-^lines, or raliher the faculty in their disciplinary roles 
and the departmeqt's'wh'ich organize disciplinary interests, have been finding 
themselves increasingly on the defensive. - . . 

The reasons' most commonly invoked to account for. this, defensiveness are 

.J : ■ ■ . , 

_ . I . , > 

basically external to the discipline^ themselves; - The v/idespread institutional 

austerity of the late seventies significantly diminshed the resources supporting • 

> ■ • ■" ■ . " ^- • . ■ 

research and scholar^ship . The cessation of growth in full-time^ four-year 
programs and the relative immobility which this imposed upon the academic 
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profession have had a chilling effect upon 4^he ambitions of both institutions 
and individuals. In addition, this essay has attempted to argue that there 
were weaknesses inherent in the situation of the discipl inesT The inertia of 
the academic revolution carried narrowly disciplinary criteria into the education 
of middling gretds ^tnd the curricula of middling institutions where they were 
scarcely appropriate. However, the disciplines also undermined ttieir own posi/tion 
throijgh their very success. The victory of a sophisticated and specialized ^ 
"disciplinary curriculum occurred at the expense of the notion of general education. 
Frederick Rudolph concludes his history of the American undergraduate curriculum 
with the observation that efforts to sustain general education amount to "artificial 
respiration of. a lifeless ideal" (1977, p. 288) . v The. notion that an educated 
person ought to be acquainted with certain particular subjects was obviously done 
irfby the enormous expansion and specialization of di scipl inary knowledge together 
with the organizational imperatives of disciplinary department's. Its disappearance, 
however, has left the disciplines naked in the mai-ketplace. The "h^jtory of 

\ 

Western Civil ization^" for example, could make a special claim for inclusion in 
the curriculum as ai* embodiment of our heritage, but no such claim carries 
credibility for "Selected Problems in European History." The imperium of the 
New Criticism in Engl ish^partments has undermined the humanistic claims of 
the study of literature in much the same way. Of course, th^ los^ of sacrosanct 
status by some subjects made more room in the sun for new disciplines, pseudo- 
disciplines or disciplinary hybrids. However, the prevalence of the notion that 
all subjects are inherently equal with respect to a bachelor ' s- degree has brought^ 
♦ all disciplines and instrumental subjects into .competition for student enrollments.' 
From what has already been .said about discipTines it should be clear that 
they are not well-suited for this kind of competition. Disciplines are essential- 
ly closed intellectual domains. .Although they present intellectual excitement 
arid challenge to those withiri, their allure is usually Tess obvious to outsiders. 
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Oepartments in recent years have attempted to boost their F.T.E.'s by basing 
courses upon popular and "relevant" contemporary issues. But, this all too 
often bas. meant abandoning the well-defined puzzles of the disciplinary matrix 
In order to grapple inconclusively with intrectabie problems of the real world. 
Interdisciplinary .courses can present similar difficulties by drawing the 
teacher outside his or her domain of competence. Insofar as they ask teachers 
to teach what they do not" in f&ct know, course? designed for marketability raise 
sme serious pedagogical questions. In any case, such courses represent little . 
more than 'the fringe of the disciplinary curriculum. The disciplines as a whole 
have been losing ground during this decW chiefly to the instrumental or 

.vocational fields. . , - 

liberal learning and instrumental knowledge have coexisted throughout 

. the history of American higher education in ever shifting pr6portions. The ^ 
academic revolution, in conjunction with the general disrepute among the young 
of anything associated with materialism, expanded the disciplinary share of 
enrollments to what surely must have been a secular1)eak at the end of th^l960s 
(recair Table 1). The resurgence of ins,trumental majors in the 1970s caused 
the disciplines first to experience a -.percentage decline ancl then an absolute 
decline in the number of graduates. Legislators, public officials and educators^ 
disenchanted with the academic revolution could interpret this change as evidence 

. that Amerfcan higher education was becoming more ".useful "--was becoming better, 
articulated with the needs of the nation's economy. But, has this in fact been 
the case? 

The relationship between an iTistrumental education and a subsequent 
occupation can take. one of thr'ee basic configurations. If an instrumental 

"education makes ^worker sufficiently morfe productive in his^job to cover the 
wage premium paid f^ that education, tiJ' it would obviously be economically 
justified. 2) When^iri instrumentar ^uate merely displaces another graduate 
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by receiving priority in the labor queue for a training opportunity, then^ 
the situation i.s equivalent to a zero-sum game. Or» 3) if an instrumental 
graduate displaces someone with less education without becoming more effective 
in tlje workplace, then the result is the inflation of credentials associated 
with that position. Credential inflation necessarily involves social costs, 
even though individuals with credentials may prove to be beneficiaries. The 
traditional professions naturally have no reason to doubt the legitimacy of their 
educaltional base. Typically they rest upon a foundation of theoretiCfil knowledge 
that is best conveyed in a classroom (engineering, law, architecture, accountancy). 
Some, especially the health professions, depend heavily upon formalized types 
of apprenticeship arrangements- Instrumental^^^ucation in these cases is 
obviously indispensible for exercising the profession, and sometimes al so- 
simulates on-the-job training. Cases 2 and 3 abo\Ae are most li.kely to occur in 
the more amorphous, non-technical professions or recently upgraded fields where 
the relationship between theory and application is tenuous at best. 

In discussing the introduction of business courjes .in higher education 
' Jencks and Riesman note that "the desire for professional training predated 
the existence of a body of knowle^ needed by practitioners" (p. 203). This 
is typically the situation in eme^ing professions. Business schools have made 
some progress in developing a .theoretical and recondite curriculum by incorporat- 
ing organizational analysis, quantitative techniques, game. theory and the case 
method; however, the real significance of most business education continues to 
be as a normative control (Collins 19/9). Moreover, for most non-technical 
professional programs the relationship between course work and real work remains' 
uncertain. A recent national report on the state of police education, for example., 
criticized "the emphasis on practical police skills in the country's 1200 prpgrams ^ 

as sterile and misguided, and recommended strengthening the general education 

3 

received by police. , • ^ ' 
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The Irrelevance of classroom material for the Intended- profession Is' 
hardly a deterrent to students as long as such studies lead to f(flor1ty 1n the 
labor queues, or direct rewards for those already em|>loyed. Thus, the competitive 
environment of the late 1970s in hfgher educat1oTi--students desperate for jobs 
and colleges desperate fof\ students--has been highly conducive to the creation 
of instrumental programs^jc^i te irrespective of their economic justification, And,^ 
these- forces have been reinforced by conditions in the labor market. Given the 
surfeit of potential graduate employees, employers tend to give precedence to 
specialized instrumental • graduates for no other reason than to scale down the . 
applicant pool to a manageable size (cf. Dore 1976). This tendancy is further 
exacerbated by the sinking prestige of disciplinary graduates during this decade 
and the plight of the middling grads already discussed.^ However, such employer 
behavior eliminates jobs from' the general graduate labor queue in favor of smaller 
specialized queues. In the end there is ever greater pressure for colleges to 
offer, and ifor students to seek, inst^umental specializations. . 

There is every reason to believe, then, that the evolution away from^ 
disciplinary educ^ation toward instrumental education will continue into the 1980s. 
Yet, insofar as the changes at the margin will invol\?e the transfer of what would 
have been middling grads into emergent instrumental progf^, or for that matter 
into over-enrolled established ones like business, these changes are unlikely to 
Improve either the productivity of graduate labor or^the articulation of higher 
education with the labor market. Rather, it will affect the identity of those 
who secure certain categories of graduate jobs, and it will create nearly 
irresi stable pressures for continued credential inflation. Thus, individuals who 
opt for instrumental over disciplinary studies may be rewarded in the short run 
with better entry-level positions, but their choice may also involve the 
sacrifice of long-range benefits that defy the calculus of financial interest. 
The instrumental curricula are generally poorer in the process products 
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associated with higher education, and also have an even more dHu-ted 'cultural 
content than disciplinary subjects. .Instrumental graduates consequently may 
be said to be in an important sense less educated than the middling graduates 
of the disciplines, and more importa*ntly , less capable of sustaining' their 
intellectual growth over the next 40+ years of their active lives. Collegiate 
years devoted to the diffuse and formless contents of some instrumental majors, 
in this sense, represent an opportunity lost; / 

» 

A college curriculum ultimately represents the competencies of the faculty, 
and for that fundamental reason it can only change gradually by bits and pieces. 
Sustained incremental '^movement in one direction can nevertheless produce rather 
far-reaching transformations. Thus, the academic revolution of the T960s caused 
an unprecedented efflorescence of disciplinary scholarship, but at the same time 
assured the demise of general education. The vocational trend of the 1970s, whose 
end is nowhere in sight, has already diminished the prestige and the vital 1ty of 
the disciplines, and compromised to some extent the intellectual goals of collegiate 
education; however, it is difficult to believe that thes'e losses have beep compen- 
sated by increases in the economic iproductivi ty of these college graduates. In 
fajct, the motivation for this trend has been as much emotional as economic: both 
students and institutions have reacted to, the weakness of their market positions 
with a certain sense of desperation. Yet, all evidence would seem to suggest 
that the- connection between the instrumental knowledge that can be conveyed in a 
college classroom and the instrumental knowledge that is utilized in the workt)lace. 
is too tenuous » and indirect to serve as the chief j^tifi cation of American higher 

r 

education. A^ colleges move to embrace vocational ism 'as their princ'ipal mission, 

e. 

they can only do so at the expense of disinterested learning for which they are 
far better suited, Ingeneous instrumental programs and sophisticated marketing 
techniques may be able to -keep some institutional balance Sheets temporarily in 
the black— but only by eating away at the moral and intellectual capital on which 
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those Institutions ultimately rest. Consider the local proprietary school 
which advertises for st^udents by promising, "no extraneous courses: what you 
4p in the classroom is what you'll do on the job." By so saying it defines 
perfectly the dividing line between colleges and, trade schools.- If colleges are 
t6 regain their former morale, and college degrees their forn\er prestige, some 
compelling justification must be found for the extranedus--for the developmental 
and cultural attributes that w^e formerly associated with a college graduate. 
The obstacles to such a rehabilitation certainly appear formidable. No consensus 
seems to exist any longer on the cultural content of general education;- the 
organizational imperatives of academic disciplines are oriented toward the 
relentless pursuit of new knowledge, not the integration of interpretation of 
what is already known; and, market forces seem to favor vocational ism^regardl ess 
of its validity: Yet, shaping the intellectual maturation of young people and 
widening their cultural horizons has traditionally been the strength and the 
mission of American undergraduate Education. Perhaps during the next decade, 
and during the educational depression it promises to bring, those institutions 
which most successfully draw upon that source of strength will prove. to be fnost 
capable of survival. Jf not, the vitality of intellectual life throughout, the 
broad middle 'of the academic hierarchy wil.l deteriorate badly, while the research 
sector becomes more isoljated, more elitist, and possibJUMte4::,e resented as well. 
This is not an, at^:-pae^^ve prospect. But, if the pedagogical ideals that have 
sustained American collegiate education are sacrificed to vocational ism on campus, . 

it is doubtful that they will be respected or, supported in' society at large. 

- ... ^ 
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FOOTNOTES 



In a longer perspective it is clear tKat the enrollment distribution 
for 1968 is the aberration. From the time that teachers began receiving 
bachelor's degrees (about 1930) instrumental majors have constituted the 
majority of American college graduates. Their majority increased steadily 
during the 1930s, and stood above 60% in the 1950s before declining in the 
1960s. However, removing education majors from this category makes the 
recent trend more stark: in only nine years (1968-77) non-education . • 
instrumental majors increased, from 27.3"^ of graduates to 42.3%. A similar- 
level was attained' in the ear% 1950s, but this category then included a 
far higher proportion of engin^rs. See, Frank C. Pierson, The Education of 
American Businessme n, (N.Y.: 1959), Appendices I & II. 

2 ' 
National Center for Educational Statistics, Digest: of Educa tional 

Statistics , 1977-78, (Washington, D.C/: 1978). Note that only full-time 

graduate and professional . students are included -in these estimations. 



National Advisory Commission on the Higher Education of Police Officers, 
The Quality of Police Education (1978), reported in The Chronicle of Higher* 
Education, (27 Nov. 1978^^ 



For white males the general graduate labor queue has been, in effect, 
further shrunk by the impact of affirmative action during the 1970s. It is 
precisely in the areas where employment criteria are vaguest that affirmative 
action pressures have been most effective in securing positions for women and 
minorities. 
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INSTITUTION FOR SOCIAL AND POLICV STUDIES 

The mission of the Institution for Social and Policy Studies |ISPS) is 
to encourage and undertake multidlsciplinary research and educa- 
tion. The ISPS is oriented to the exploration of social problems rather 
than to the refinement of discipline-based methodology. In recent 
years, ISPS research has focused on the problems of the city, educa- 
tion, health service deUvery, and on the modeling'of social systems. 
Currently, researq^h i#t(lso being developed on crirninal justice, gov- 
ernmental reform, environment, income distribution, ag^g. the policy- 
making process, and value problems in public policy, ISPS is not a 
consulting organization but an instrument for enriching t^e social 
sciences and related disciplines^in the University- 



Higher Education Research Group ' \ 
Institution for Social and Policy Studies 
1732 Yale Station 
New Haven, Connecticut 06520 
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